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and their faces are become solemn. The Faculty of Advo-
cates is a very learned, a very worthy body. The ladies
are unexceptionable, innocent, beautiful, and of an easy
conversation. The staple vices of the place are cen-
soriousness and hypocrisy, . . . There is here no allow-
ance for levity, none for dissipation. I do not find here
that unconstrained, noble way of thinking and talking
which one every day meets with among young fellows
of plentiful fortunes and good spirits who are constantly
moving in a more enlarged circle of company. The high
schemes of youth give place to the gainful arts of a
narrower condition.5 In the same letter he says that
he submits himself with great patience to the critical
observations of aunts, cousins, and grandmothers. 41
don't avoid going to taverns, and I don't get drunk/

It is curious to contrast these youthful criticisms with
the social relations subsequently formed by the writer
in the same circles with men of European celebrity.
As in those days c a lawyer's library consisted of the
classics, the philosophers of mind and the civilians,'l the
young student was doubtless exploring a wide field of
literature while professedly following his father's pro-
fession, and not many years had passed over his head
when he stood 4 foremost in that body of accomplished
gentlemen whose friendship and companionship afforded
Hume so much pleasure and instruction.52 Not only was
he resorted to as friend and companion, but as an autho-
rity and < master critic.'3 To him were submitted, for

1 Burton's Life of Dawd Hume, vol. i, p. 26.

*~Ibid. voLi.p. 320.
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